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IN LONDON. 





T was, we believe, once stated that each successive 
new comedy produced by the unwearied pen of 

Mr. H. J. Byron is pronounced by the critics to be his 
weakest work, and is, nevertheless, possessed of suffi- 
cient strength to attain an eminently satisfactory run, 
and to prove more remunerative than most of its highly- 
praised rivals. When we come to examine the meaning 
conveyed in the hyperbolical statement we find that the 
conclusion suggested is a false one, and that the fancy 
of the public for comedies which stand condemned by 
the canons of art implies no slur upon the discrimination 
of the critic. We cannot be content to allow the popu- 
larity, either probable or assured, of Mr. Byron’s 
more ambitious work to weigh very heavily in the 
balance against what we may conceive to be the 
essential faults of his treatment of characters and dia- 
logue upon the stage. If, however, we turn our attention 
to this author’s slighter efforts, to his extravaganza and 
his burlesque, we may, in our estimate of their value, 
legitimately give considerable weight to the fact that 
he is a thorough favourite with his audience. In the 
art of burlesque writing there is after all but little 
purpose, save the immediate amusement of those for 
whose delectation the entertainment is prepared; and 
if the amusement be at once genuine and pure, there 
is little against it to be said. The production is by its 
very nature ephemeral ; and if its short life is a merry 
and innocent one, the aims of its existence are fully 
filled. Now Mr. Byron’s burlesques are always full of 
fun, and their fun is free both from vulgarity and from 
all suggestion of impropriety. Their light-heartedness 
seems as spontaneous as the frolic of a happy child 
at play; their preposterous jokes— which would 
lose all their point in the process of quotation— 
are, at the time of their introduction, positively 
irresistible ; and they are rarely marred by a scene 
which flags or a quip which misses fire. Mr. 
Byron, too, possesses the knack of fitting actors and 
actresses with v6éles specially suited to their manner and 
to the calibre of their humour; and this knack has 
never been exhibited to greater advantage than in 
The Bohemian Gyurl and the Uniapproachable Pole, 
the latest addition to the programme of the Opera 
Comique Theatre. It is true that a company com- 
prising Mr. Edward Terry and Miss E. Farren, Mr. 
Royce and Miss Kate Vaughan, Miss M. West and Mr. 
F. Charles, is comparatively easy to suit in a play of 
this nature. They would all of them be specially 
valuable to a manager who was endeavouring to impart 
life to a poor burlesque, and, therefore, an author can- 
not well go far wrong when he is able to “ write up” 
good parts for each of them. But it is an excep- 
tionally happy stroke to allot to Mr. Terry the 
caricature of a gipsy, who, in the slang of the 
day, is described as “another good costermonger 
gone wrong”; for the manner of the comedian’s 
humour is closely allied to that of the typical Cockney 
of low life. This actor, whose appearance is evidently 
looked for by a large following from the Strand Theatre, 
has another opportunity for displaying his command of 
grotesque appearance and learning, in a parody of the 
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performance given by an acrobat and his trained dogs, 
an episode received with, perhaps, more laughter than 
any other portion of the play. The Devilshoof of Mr. 
Terry is excellently supported by the Thaddeus of Miss 
Farren, who endows the Pole with remarkable power of 
breakdown and “ topical ” song ; by the refined grace of 
Miss Vaughan’s Arline; and by the excellent comic 
‘business ” of Mr. Royce’s Count. Funny turns of 
dialogue and of action abound; the story lends itself 
well to good-humoured ridicule; the chief performers 
are amongst the best in their own line. Thus it is by 
no means surprising that both author and manager have 
here been able to score a distinct success. 

An entertainment of a very different order is that pro- 
vided under the rule of Miss Kate Santley, at the 
Royalty Theatre, where opera bouffe is in the ascendant. 
Orphée wux Enfers is, doubtless, a good specimen of its 
genus; but it requires treatment of a very much more 
artistic kind than any which it obtains at the hands of 
the company here engaged upon its performance, if it is 
to retain the position aimed at by its composer. The 
mere fact that the introduction of a music-hall parody, 
called Awfully Awful, is advertised as a special attrac- 
tion is, unfortunately, only too suggestive of the spirit 
in which the whole representation is undertaken: 
and neither from a dramatic nor from a musical point 
of view can the performance be warmly com- 
mended. On Saturday last a little after-piece, 
new to London, though not to the provinces, was 
given, under the title of The Three Conspirators. 
Its author is Mr. Alfred Thompson, who is also 
responsible for the present version of Offenbach’s opera ; 
and he has aimed at finding a suitable frame-work 
of farcical plot for the introduction of three imper- 
sonations by Miss Kate Santley, to whom alone is 
confided the music that forms the raison d@ étre of the 
trifle. For this purpose Mr. J. D. Stoyle, a humorous 
player worthy of much better work, represents a 
dramatic agent, who, though at his wits end to dis- 
cover “stars” for managers, will not allow his niece 
to gratify her ardent aspirations for a career upon the 
the stage. The young lady, determined not to be 
baulked, disguises herself, and delights her unsus- 
pecting uncle by her musical efforts, first as a “ music- 
hall artiste,” next as an “opera bouffe artiste,” and, 
finally, as a “ Savoyard.” In each of these characters 
she sings a song, and in one she chooses the well-known 
“Nobody knows as I know,” which is rapturously 
received by an appreciative house. Miss Santley 
works energetically, and must be congratulated upon 
the possession of a certain sympathetic hold upon heo 
audience. As an actress, however, she ranks by no 
means high, and thus the varied impersonations for 
which the piece serves as a vehicle do not appear 
deserving of the prominence which they obtain. It 
should, however, in fairness be noted that Miss Santley 
is just now seen somewhat to disadvantage, as she has 
to struggle against the effects of a recent painful 
accident. By Mr. J. Beyer, a young actor whose name 
we do not remember to have met before, a clever piece 
of eccentric comedy is introduced in the humorous by- 
play of the dramatic agent’s clerk, curing the successful 
progress of the heroine’s scheme of deception. At one 
point his acting is so genuinely droll, that thcugh it is 
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not obtrusive, it beeomes the centre of imterest in a 
scene of which it is only an imeident. 

A large audience, ineluding the Prinee and Princess 
of Wales and their children, assembled at the Gaiety 
Theatre last Wednesday afternoon, when Mr. John 
Parry took a definite farewell of the stage. Mr. Parry 
was originally a baritone bass at concerts and festivals. 
To rare accomplishments and taste as a pianist and 
singer he joined considerable histrionic power, and in 
course of time he invented those miscellaneous enter- 
tainments with which his name has so long been 
associated. Last Wednesday, seated in his old familiar 
seat at the piano, he recalled to mind many of his 
achievements in this direction, with much of his former 
skill—the Tenor and the Tin Tack not being for- 
gotten. The next feature in the programme was the 
Critic, with Mr. Charles Mathews as Sir Fretful and 
Puff. But Mr. Mathews was, unhappily, unable to 
come. In a letter to Mr. Hollingshead, the manager, 
he said, “That agreeable complaint, so airily spoken of 
by those who have never had it as ‘a touch of the 
gout,’ has knocked me off my legs altogether. We 
young light comedians are only men after all, and why 
should I, in the character of Puff, talk to Sneer and 
Dangle of ‘my hopping and skipping about the stage,’ 
which many call activity, while hobbling on by the aid 
of a stick. I have sometimes been badly supported, 
even by two.... I send the doctor’s certificate. 
wish I was unable to de so. But if any one doubts, all 
the harm I wish him, is that he should exchange places 
with me for twenty-four hours.” In the absence of Mr. 
Mathews, Mr. Bishop became the Sir Fretful, and Mr. 
Collette the Puff. Mr. Maclean was the Sneer, Mr. 
Barnes the Douglas, Miss Sutton the Mrs. Douglas. 
For The Tragedy Rehearsed, we had Mr. Toole, Mr. 
Byron, Mr. Terry, Mr. Royce, Mr. Young, Mr. Soutar, 
Miss Farren, and Mrs. Leigh. In an interval of 
“Echoes of the Past,” the “Gallery of Illustration” 
Company, now established at St. George’s Hall, played 
a little piece called Charity Begins at Home. The 
result of the entertainment, it is understood, more than 
realized the expectations of its promoters. 





IN THE PROVINCES. 


—_eoo——_. 


N our last issue it was briefly announced that, on 
the Ist inst., after playing Richard III. at the 
new Theatre Royal, Cork, Mr. Barry Sullivan was pre- 
sented with an address from the Cork Queen’s College. 
A more detailed account of the ceremony may not be 
unacceptable. The pit and orchestra stalls were 
crowded during the performance by the graduates and 
students of the college, who wore red and black favours, 
and the president and several of the professors were to 
be seen in boxes. The performance over, the curtain 
again rose, and Mr. Sullivan came forward. A number 
of gentlemen in academical costume advanced on the 
stage to present the address, which was read by 
Dr. Corby. The graduates and undergraduates of 
Queen’s College, it was stated, took the opportunity 
presented by Mr. Sullivan’s first appearance there since 
the accident which so recently deprived the stage of 
one of its greatest actors to testify their admiration 
for him as a true representative of histrionic art. 
They hoped that his frequent presence amongst them 
might teach them to understand the lessons and 
rightly to enjoy the intellectual pleasure which the 
genuine and healthy drama, interpreted by a real and 
earnest artist, was capable of communicating. Mr. 
Sullivan made a graceful reply; but he was scarcely 
justified in saying, as he did, that the compliment he 
received was “unprecedented.” Last week he played 
at Waterford. 
On Monday night Mdille. Beatrice’s company ap- 


| peared at the Liverpool Amphitheatre. Both the 
directress and Mr. Wenman experienced a particularly 
cordial reception. “Tended,” says the Albion, “by the 
careful and judicious hands of Mdlle. Beatrice, who, in 
the delicate operation, has been aided by the company 
she has gathered around her, some of the most typical 
examples of the later school of French comedy have, 
though exotics transplanted from their native soil, and 
placed under the influence of a less congenial atmo- 
sphere, attained a condition of vigour that probably 
ensures their preservation on the English stage. 
Setting aside the unhealthy tone which too often 
disfigures these comedies, we are largely indebted to the 
troupe now located at the Amphitheatre for the oppor- 
tunities it gives us of examining the ingenious dramatic 
inventions of the French and their skill in the manipu- 
lation of dialogue.” Quzlp, an adaptation of the “ Old 
Curiosity Shop,” was produced the same night at the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre, with Mr. Eldred as that ill- 
favoured gentleman. 

Last week Mr. Farnie’s pantomime of Sindbad, care- 
fully revised, was produced at the Prince’s Theatre, 
Manchester, and Miss Alice Cook created a very 
favourable impression in one of the songs. The pro- 
gramme at the Queen’s Theatre comprised a version of 
Dred and Mr. Byron’s burlesque of Ali Baba and the 
Thirty-nine Thieves—thirty-nine, it should be said, 
because, as the playbill puts it, the author is “in the 
habit of taking one off.” Mr. Osmond Tearle and Miss 
Elise Maisey played Romeo and Juliet every night at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, Aberdeen. The standard of 
taste in Barnsley does not appear to be particularly 
high, for Si Slocum drew good audiences to the 
Gaiety. Mr. South’s opera company were still 
at the Belfast Theatre Royal. Miss Julia Seaman 
represented Medea and other parts at Castleford, 
and Mr. Henry Loraine and his company held possession 
of the Corn Exchange Theatre at Derby. Mr. Morgan 
Smith was at Glasgow, and Don Edgardo Colonna, 
“the Mexican tragedian,” at Greenock. New Men and 
Old Acres was played at Halifax by Mr. Wilson 
Barrett’s company. Mr. Weston’s company commenced 
an engagement at Huddersfield on the Monday with The 
Two Orphans. Flying Scud promised to have a good 
run at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Rochdale. Mr. 
St. Maur appeared as Richard III. at the Southampton 
Theatre Royal. Esmeralda was revived at the Theatre 
Royal, Sunderland. Adaptations of Nicholas Nickleby 
and Bleak House were brought out at Wakefield, the 
former at the Theatre Royal and the latter at the Corn 
Exchange. Miss Josephine Fiddes came forward in 
East Lynne at Warrington. The Shaughrawn was on 
the bills of four or five theatres. One of theso was the 
Theatre Royal at South Shields, where Conn found an 
adequate representative in Mr. George Clarke. 








IN GERMANY. 





ERR KARL FRENZEL contributes an article 

to the February number of the Deutsche 
Rundschaw on the recent additions to the German 
stage, and complains that, although he owes the reader 
a review of what is going on in the chief theatres for 
the last two months, his material is so scanty as scarcely 
to embolden him to examine it. The comedies of 
Lindau, and the Messalina of Wilbrant, he thinks, are 
almost the only pieces of late years which have at all 
been calculated to create a very great impression. 
Even his friend, Emil Brachvogel, the author of 
Narcissus, he finds, has taken to lecturing on 
the question whether the stage is to be regarded 
any longer as an instrument of culture. To expect 
that a masterpiece should be produced every month 
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would be foolish, he admits, but that eight long weeks 
of the season should have come and gone without any 
results of genius is a reflection calculated to break the 
heart of this patriotic man, and he is forced to the con- 
clusion that this betokens a decline of the dramatic 
art in his native country which is only to be equalled 
by the degenerate state of things in England! 
“Tt is true,” he says, “that Tennyson, a poet, in 
some respects of the first order, has lately thrown the 
history of the Bloody Mary into dramatic form ; but, 
to be deemed a dramatist, as such, this man can lay no 
earthly claim ; while English plays of the present are 
either mere reproductions of their great authors, or 
adapted bodily from the French. Let there be such a 
dearth of dramas as experienced during the years 
1875-6, and we will soon be in the same plight.” 

Prominent among recent novelties is a new version 
of the story of Marino Faliero, a five-act tragedy 
in blank verse, by Heinrich Kruse, which was 
brought out at Berlin on the 21st December, 
1875. Kruse is also the author of The Cowntess (Die 
Grifin), a picture of Frisian life in the middle ages ; 
Wullenwever, Eric XIV., Moritz von Sachsen, and 
Brutus, and is accused by his critics of being in the 
main an imitator of Byron, Shakspere, Gutzkow, and 
other tragic writers, though original traits of his own 
do crop out occasionally. 

The next original production mentioned is The Eyes 
of Love (Die Augen der Liebe), a three-act comedy, 
which was put upon the boards at Berlin, on the 11th 
of November last. The authoress (for ladies write for 
the stage in Germany) is Wilhelmine von Hillern, and 
her heroine is a young lady, a countess, of course, who 
has determined to marry none but a “handsome” 
(hiibsch) husband; she herself is so pretty that she may 
be pardoned for this outspoken antipathy to repulsive- 
ness. But it so falls out that she soon finds her ideal 
lord in Count Brunneck-Hardenheim—ugly to a degree, 
indeed—-but a man of extensive travel and accomplish- 
ments. For love, as is well known, sees not with the 
eyes of the body, but with the mind, and lends to the 
ugliest of external forms an appearance of beauty. The 
dashing young fellow, who has nothing to recommend 
him but his good looks, can now no longer satisfy the 
aspiring girl when she compares him with a highly- 
cultured man, with marked and prominent qualities of 
character. There is no complicated plot, of course, 
required for the development of these emotions, and the 
simple machinery, as in Our Boys, merely serves to show 
the author’s talent for wit, repartee and _ brilliant 
dialogue. 

Not content also with materials drawn from their own 
national life, German play-writers are fond of levying 
subjects from our history. Shakspere apart, our 
great historical personages are probably more frequently 
found moving about on the German than on the 
English stage, which is not to be wondered at when we 
consider that “distance lends enchantment to the view,” 
and that it is easier for the Germans to create ideals 
out of personages but dimly seen across the sea through 
the maze of history than for us to take dramatic 
liberties with men and women whom better advantages 
of circumstance have taught to regard as but rather 
ordinary fellow mortals. This time Cromwell was the 
victim, the story of whose life and death, under the 
name of Rose wnd Thistle, has been compressed into a 
one-act play by Hermann von Schmid, the well-known 
Munich writer, and presented to a but half appreciative 
house at Berlin in November last. An episode of the great 
Protector’s life—his refusal of the crown—forms the 
pivot on which the action turns. A few romantic inci- 
dents—his daughter’s love for his secretary, his niece’s 
attachment to a cornet of dragoons, and his own 
attempt at reconciliation with the Stuarts (heaven only 
knows where all these “ romantic incidents ” have been 
obtained)—are skilfully woven into the thread of public 
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action ; but with all this, Hermann von Schmid seems 
to have trusted to Herr Klein, a young Leipsic actor, to 
imbue the central figure with life. Herr Klein, however, 
seems to have left the author in the lurch, for Herr Klein, 
with all his gifts, does not yet seem to have learned the 
paramount part of sinking his own individuality, and 
of thoroughly sympathising with the character of the 
person whom he undertakes to represent, and thus the 
Rose and Thistle—all on account of poor Herr 
Klein—must needs be damned and sent.-below. 

The hardest fate of all seems to have been reserved 
for Otto Girndt’s comic piece (not comedy), The 
Tourists, which was produced in the autumn of last 
year. For, alas! Otto Girndt’s muse is described as a 
short-skirted wench, with wicked eye and forward 
tongue, bashful not a bit, and, when in the mood, not ~ 
at all averse from boon companionship with roving 
blades. In The Tourists are reflected the thousand 
shades of a peculiar phase of modern life; a host of 
variegated pleasure-seekers, a Baron and an M.P., 
who visits the Alps with his daughters, a Doctor of 
Philosophy, a Poet, and a Librarian in quest of folk- 
lore, and a Bird-fancier with his wife and daughter. 
Trillhase, the Bird-fancier, is on the outlook for a certain 
Count Kracht, who used to be a frequent visitor at his 
house, and promised to marry his daughter, but at 
last basely forsook her, for with this Count Kracht 
one of the baron’s daughters had fallen in love, and a 
cloud of grief gathers over the jovial company 
at the revelations of Trillhase, but happily it 
soon disperses, for Trillhase’s Count turns out to be 
only the valet of the real nobleman. The beauti- 
fully-coloured ball with which the poet began to play, 
observes his critic, becomes in the end a heavy lump of 
clay, which we will allow to roll or be kicked off the 
stage and make room for better amusement, which 
seems to liave come in the shape of the revival of 
two of Scribe’s best. comedies and Max Ring’s historical 
comedy Our Friends (Unsere Freunde). In addition 
to these, Fatinitza, the story of Ulysses, and Melusina, 
have lately been attracting Berlin playgoers. 

At the Residenz-Theater an attempt was made 
to present a portion of the life of the poet Heine 
in dramatic form, though Heine’s Junge Leiden does 
not seem to have met with much critical approba- 
tion; for the contrast between matter and form seems 
to have been so indescribably great as only to awaken 
feelings of “ monstrous merriment” in the minds of 
the spectators; and in this “monstrous mirth” the piece 
disappeared, leaving no track behind. But to make 
up for this, O diese Manner, a four-act comedy, had 
an uninterrupted run of success at the Wallner-Theater 
during the months of November and December. 
“ Oh, these men” is the complaint of the women of the 
piece—of one, because men will not marry, and of 
another that, being married, they will not obey their 
wives. From ‘the intrigues of one mother to get her 
daughters betrothed, and the desperate efforts of 
a wife to reduce her husband under the most complete 
subjection to her will, a series of incidents are formed 
which well illustrate the history of love and marriage ; 
while new strength is given to the popular belief that 
all young ladies at twenty are said to exhibit their 
views of matrimony by asking of possible lovers, “‘ Who 
are they?” at twenty-five, “ What are they?” and at 
thirty, with wringing of hands, “ Oh, where are they?” 

It will be seen, from the foregoing enumeration of 
new pieces, that in some instances the subjects are well 
chosen, and with an evident desire to aim high. The 
petty material and poor machinery of every-day exist- 
ence is passed by, and subjects of an historical and 
more recondite interest are seized upon whereon to 
hang a tale. A tendency is shown to deal with the 
typical, the enduring, the elemental in our nature, 
and make the stage a means of instruction as well 
as of amusement. This tendency, we are afraid, is 
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rarely exhibited by our English authors, for the best 
and soundest of all English reasons—it ,will not pay. 
Let any or our aspiring writers essay to fly a bold 
dramatic flight, and the honourable ambition is blighted 
in its birth by the evil whisper, “ Desist, it will not 
pay.” And why will it not pay? Because our 
managers are afraid. “Bird in the hand worth 
two in the bush” is the dearest of maxims to them; 
and finding they can fill their pockets sufficiently with 
the grimaces of a clown, they are unwilling to court 
ruin by the untried sentiments of a patriot or a hero. 
With us the fate of dramatic literature is in the hands 
of managers, but in Germany it is in the hands of the 
State. There it does not much matter whether a piece 
of high endeavour draws the house or not, for \the 
manager is made for the people, not the people for 
manager, as with us. Most of the great theatres are 
subsidised by the State. Consequently a theatre is not 
dependent for its existence on the success of any 
particular piece, and if one fails another may be 
“a hit.” It will thus be seen that in Germany the 
only impediment to the success of a drama is inherent 
worthlessness, and nothing can stand between an author 
and fame but downright native incapacity. Every 
aspirant has thus his chance, and no man with a really 
good drama in his pocket need hawk it about till 
his soul is filled with despair, and have the eternal 
managerial motto dinned into his ear: “ Good enough, 
maybe, but we doubt if it would pay.” 

If Germany of late years, as we believe, has out- 
stripped us in the higher walks of the Drama, here is 
one reason among others for its excellence,—that the 
stage is a State institution, and that the acceptance 
and trial of a piece do not altogether depend on the 
caprice and timidity of mere managers. The literary 
youth of England is burning for distinction. Many a 
man among us is capable of great things, of combining 
the brilliant dialogue power of the French with the 
deep constructive skill of the Germans; but the 
conditions are unfavourable to the exercise of his talents, 
for the ogre of extreme cautiousness invariably rises 
before his mind’s eye, with finger on lip and the ever- 
lasting “never pay.” But here we tread forbidden ground, 
and, like Saul, who went out to look for his father’s asses 
and found a crown, we have been lured from searching for 
facts in the Bundschau to feed on fancies not yet ripe. 





IN PARIS. 


+2 


DE VIGNY’S drama Chatterton has been 
e revivedat the Comédie Frangaise. This piece 
was originally produced in 1835, and has not been 
played for at least twenty years. The policy of reviving 
it may well be doubted, seeing that, although distin- 
guished by innumerable beauties of detail, it is destitute 
of that rapidity of action on which French audiences 
have at length come to insist. Fine dramatic poems, 
if we may repeat so stale a truism, do not of necessity 
make good acting plays. Moreover, few playgoers in 
Paris, it may be. presumed, are unfamiliar with the 
melancholy story of ' 
“The marvellous boy, 
The sleepless soul that perished in his pride,” 


and in that story M. de Vigny has made many unneces- 
sary and unwise alterations. For example, the young 
poet is represented as a student at Oxford, an associate 
of young noblemen, and a reckless spendthrift. By this 
perversion of facts the author misses the chance of 
exhibiting the contrast between the genius of Chatterton 
and the humble circumstances in which he was brought 
up—a contrast not essentially dramatic, perhaps, but 
calculated to add very materially to the interest of a 
drama in which Chatterton is}the central figure. The per- 
formance has hitherto been attended by large audiences, 








principally, no doubt, because the literary merits of the 
piece have secured for it a wide reputation, and because 
it recalls to mind a memorable period in the history of 
the French drama and more than one respected name. 
It was first brought out when the contest between the 
classical and the romantic schools was at its height ; and 
in the part of Kitty Bell Madame Dorval and Madame 
Arnould Plessy won considerable distinction. The pro- 
bability is that after the curiosity excited by the revival 
has been satisfied the piece will be replaced on the shelf. 
However this may be, Chalterton has served one good 
purpose—that of bringing forward a young actor of 
great promise in a part to which his talent and sympa- 
thies are comptetely adapted. We refer to M. Volny, 
who is said to be no more than eighteen or nineteen 
years of age. There is a story to the effect 
that as the new candidate was about to enter the 
Conservatoire the committee of the Comédie Fran- 
gaise heard him recite a speech from Racine, and, 
charmed by the chalewr and intelligence which he 
displayed, engaged him sw le champ for three years. 
This, as all persons acquainted with the rules of the 
Comédie Francaise are aware, was a very unusual 
proceeding ; but the manner in which M. Volny repre- 
sented the English poet certainly tends to render the 
story more probable. His appearance is in his favour, 
and his voice is managed with considerable tact. 
Madame Broisart is the Kitty Bell, M. Barré the Lord 
Mayor Beckford, and Mr. Talbot the John Bell. 
M. Perrin, the head of the administration, is recovering 
from his long illness, and was able to take an active 
part in the rehearsals of the piece. 
The Comédie Frangaise has just sustained a heavy 
loss. M. Bressant retired from the stage on the Ist 
inst., after forty-four years of almost uninterrupted 
success. Keen perception of character, natural dignity, 
and artistic finish were the chief characteristics of his 
acting. M. Francisque Sarcey is about to write his 
life and an étude on his talent. In 1833, suddenly 
abandoning an office in which he had been placed by his 
parents, Bressant took to the stage, and soon afterwards, 
fortified by lessons from Bonjour and Michélot, appeared 
at the Variétés as Oscar in his Amours de Paris. His 
success was by no means great, but Madame Jenny 
Colon stood firmly by him, and at the end of 1834, by 
his performances of Pippo, in the Prima Donna, he 
obtained a secure footing in the theatre. This result is 
well shown by the fact that the Comédie Frangaise 
threw open its doors to him, and that in 1838 the 
Court of St. Petersburg invited him to repair there and 
play. He accepted the latter offer, and remained in 
Russia seven years. His repertoire during this time 
included no fewer than 142 parts. For some reason 
not clearly explained he abruptly returned to France in 
1846, and General Guédéonoff, the director of the French 
Theatre in St. Petersburg, compelled him to pay 16,000 
francs for breach of agreement. From this time until 
1853 he was the principal jewne premier at the 
Gymunase, which he quitted in the beginning of 1854 
to become a sociétaire at the Comédie Frangaise. From 
that time his name has been a household word with 
every French playgoer. Clitandre in the Femmes 
Savantes, Alceste in the Misanthrope, Don Juan in 
the Festin de Pierre, Almaviva in the Mariage de 
Figaro, Bolingbroke in the Verre d’Eau, Richelieu in 
Mdlle. de Belle-Isle, Gaston in Le Gendre de M. 
Poirier, and Fabrice in L’ Aventuriére were amongst 
his most striking impersonations. In proverbs, too, 
such as Qui femme a guerre a, he was exceedingly 
happy. The last piece in which he played was M. 
Emile Augier’s Post Scriyptum. He retires in conse- 
quence of ill-health, but will not, it is stated, give up 
the chair which he holds at the Conservatoire as 
Professor of Dramatic Declamation. By his first wife, 
neé Dupont, he had a daughter, Alix Bressant, who 
appeared on the stage for a short time in 1859, but 
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quitted it soon afterwards to marry a Russian prince, 
Michel Kotchukey, and to write some stories, which do 
no dishonour to her family name. 

Chatterton is to be followed at the Théatre Frangais 
by Jean d@’ Acier, by M. Lhomon, with Coquelin in the 
princi . The first two acts of M. Sardou’s 
Ezxilés have been revived at the Porte St. Martin, but 
the author’s health is so bad that the management will 
probably have to wait some time for the third. The 
author of La Fille de Roland, M. Henri de Bornier, 
is preparing a tragedy based upon national legends, and 
to be entitled Attila et St. Genévidve. M. Lecoeq’s 
new opera-comique, Marjolaine, has been brought out 
with great success at the Théatre de la Renaissance. It 
is in three acts. Les Crochets du Pére Martin has 
been revived at the Thédtre de Cluny. M. Mangin 
played the principal réle, associated in France with the 
pe of Paulin Menier, and in England with that of 

obson. 





IN AMERICA. 
HE dark aspect of theatrical affairs on the other 
side of the Atlantic has at last been relieved by 
a few gleams of prosperity. The Fifth Avenue Theatre 
was besieged by persons anxious to see Lemons, and the 
Grand Opera House was doing well. Mr. Lester 
Wallack produced All for Her on the 21st ult., him- 
self playing Hugh Trevor, and with Miss Ada Dyas as 
Lady Marsden. There is a general concurrence of 
opinion that the character is well suited to his talents, 
and that his impersonation is striking and picturesque. 
The same night Mr. Sothern appeared at San Francisco, 
but no details of the event have as yet arrived. Miss 
Neilson was last week at Norfolk and Richmond. 
Madame Janauschek and Mrs. Bowers were playing 
Mary Stuart against each other in Philadelphia, and 
public opinion, it is stated, was much divided as to 
their merits. Monte Cristo, with Mr. Fechter at the 
head of the cast, and Mr. Byron’s Old Sailors, made so 
well known in London by the acting of Miss Swan- 
borough and Mr. Vernon, were among the attractions at 
Boston. 

Les Danischeffs was to be produced at the Union- 
Square Theatre, New York, on the 5th instant. The 
proprietors of that house, Messrs. Sheridan, Shook, and 
Albert Palmer, have commenced a suit against Herr 
Neuendorf to prevent the representation of the piece at 
the Germania Theatre. They say that the piece was 
originated and composed by M. Dumas and M. Corin 
(Pierre de Newski). The authors sold the original 
manuscript and proprietary right to Michaelis, who 
sold to Messrs. French and Son one-half of their entire 
right in the United States for 5,000 fr. Messrs. Shook 
and Palmer then gave Michaelis and Messrs. French 
1,000 dols. gold and royalties for the right to play it. 
The case on the other side appears to be equally strong. 
M. Dumas, it is stated, entered into agreement to 
supply Herr Janner, the Director of the Carl Theatre 
in Vienna, with copies of his plays. The authorship 
of Les Danischeffs being ascribed to him, he was asked 
by Herr Janner for a copy. In reply, he stated that 
M. Pierre de Newski was the author. The latter sold 
the right to perform and publish his play in Vienna 
to Baron Scheu, the President of the Stadt Theatre 
Society, for 10,000 florins. This being so, the author 
had lost any exclusive proprietary right to determine 
whether it should or should not be represented. The 
judge has reserved his decision. 





CaLcuTta papers speak in terms of high praise of the per- 

formance of Hamlet i Mr. George S. Tithe ade, a ce Ba 

Mr. George Anderson’s company. He was elected to read the 
ublic proclamation of the Grcoin as Empress of India, at the 
rand Durbar on the Maidan. 








COLLEY CIBBER. 


a4 


HE restoration to the London stage of Shakspere’s 
Richard ITI. seems to have afforded satisfaction 
in all quarters, to the lettered and the unlettered, the 
busy and the idle, the young and the old. In that 
satisfaction, it may be remembered, we have participated 
from the outset. Though strengthened by the intro- 
duction of the closing scene of the third part of 
Henry VI. and one or two details, Colley Cibber’s 
version of Richard III., even regarded from a purely 
theatrical point of view, is undoubtedly less dramatic 
and picturesque than the “chronicle” it was designed 
to replace. But we are not at one with those who, 
wise after the event, misled by veneration for Shak- 
spere’s text, and probably better acquainted with the 
Dunciad than the history of the theatre in the first 
half of the eighteenth century, have spoken of Cibber 
as a meddler without cause and a dramatist without 
taste. If the audiences of his time had not required 
something more “ effective ” than Shakspere’s 
Richard ITT. he would not have altered the play, and he 
is entitled to at least the negative praise of not having 
made such havoe with Shakspere as have Davenant, 
Dryden, Nahum Tate, and Garrick. Moreover, it is 
but justice to his memory to remember that he is the 
author of several sprightly comedies and one of the 
most charming autobiographies in this or any other 
language. 

Some time before the Restoration, Caius Gabriel 
Cibber, a sculptor of Holstein, came over to England 
to push his fortune, and, it would appear, achieved con- 
siderable success. In course of time he took unto him- 
self a wife in the person of Miss Colley, “‘ daughter of 
William Colley, Esq., of a very old family at Glaiston, 
in Rutlandshire.” The Colleys were Sheriffs and 
Members of Parliament from the time of Henry VII. 
to that of Charles I., and the lady’s grandfather was the 
Sir Anthony Colley who fought on the Royalist side in 
the Civil Wars. The newly-wedded pair established 
themselves in Southampton-street, facing Southampton- 
house, London, and it was here that, towards the end of 
1671, while Caius Gabriel was designing the basso- 
relievo for the pedestal of the Monument on Fish-street- 
hill—his principal work—their first son, the Colley 
Cibber of whom we have heard so much, came into this 
breathing world. 

Having arrived at the mature age of eleven, Colley 
was sent to the Free School at Grantham, in Lincoln- 
shire, where he distinguished himself by considerable 
intelligence, a natural turn for raillery, and a “ giddy 
negligence.” His master once thrashed him for his 
theme, previously admitting, however, that what was 
good in it was better than any boy’s in the form. On 
the death of Charles II. he composed a funeral oration, 
“as execrable a piece,” he writes, “as anything I wrote 
when poet laureate.” Nevertheless, there was merit 
enough in it to make his schoolfellows send him to 
Coventry. In 1688 he stood with other children for 
election to Winchester College; but, although his 
mother had the blood of William of Wyckham in her 
veins, he did not succeed. Possibly more gratified 
at this result than otherwise, he returned to London, to 
prepare himself for a University career and pay 
surreptitious visits to the theatre. 

Before long his course in life was determined. The 
Prince of Orange landed in the west ; the Earl of 
Devonshire, among many others, collected troops for 
the invader, and Caius Gabriel Cibber, then engaged 
in adding to the attractions of Chatsworth, was called 
upon to bear arms. Too old to endure the fatigues 
or too timid to face the dangers of the apparently 
inevitable warfare, he requested the Earl to let Colley 
serve in his stead, and the request was acceded to. 
“ Not a little elated,” writes Colley, “ I jumped into 
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my father’s saddle. All my thoughts of the University 
were smothered in ambition. A slight commission for 
a horse officer was the least view I had before me.” 
On one occasion we find him waiting on Lady Churchill 
as she sat at table with the Princess Anne, who had fled 
to Nottingham. Beautiful Sarah Jennings made a 
deep impression on his heart, to judge from the enthu- 
siasm with which he speaks of her fifty years afterwards 
in his Apology. From Nottingham the troops marched 
to Oxford ; the Revolution, however, was peacefully 
accomplished, and Colley, provided with an income of 
£20 by his father, abandoned his hopes of military 
glory, proceeded to London, and, giving way to a 
penchant which had seized upon him since his first 
visit to the theatre, became a “ play-actor” at Drury 
Lane. 

Three quarters of a year elapsed before he obtained a 
salary, but he was glad enough to give his services in 
return for the privilege of seeing the play gratis. One 
night he had the misfortune to put Betterton out by 
some mistake on his own part. ‘ What is that young 
man’s name?” asked the great actor. “ Cibber, sir.” 
“ His salary ?” “ As yet he receives nothing.” “Then 
put him down ten shillings a week, and forfeit him 
five more.” Colly’s delight knew no bounds. His foot 
was on the first step of the ladder, “ Mr. Betterton,” 
might count upon his eternal gratitude. Then, 
imagining himself well off, he wooed and won the 
daughter of “John Shore, Esq., Sergeant Trumpeter 
of England,” without the knowledge of her father. If 
he hoped to improve his worldly position by the match 
he was sadly disappointed, at least for a time. Mr. 
Shore, shocked at finding that his daughter had 
married a play-actor, devoted a considerable portion of 
his fortune to building a “ retirement ” on the Thames, 
which retirement was rather appropriately called 
“ Shore’s Folly.” Mr. and Mrs. Cibber, therefore, had 
to live upon twenty-three shillings a week, assuredly 
no easy thing to do, even in those good old days. To 
make matters worse, Colley had few physical qualifi- 
cations for the stage. His figure was somewhat meagre, 
his voice hard and limited in compass. But, evidently 
conscious of rare talents, he held to his self-adopted 
calling with characteristic tenacity. 

He soon had his reward. The small part of the Chap- 
lain in the Orphan was intrusted to him. “Scum” 
Goodman, chancing to look in during the performance, 
hoped that he might be—what he well deserved to be— 
if the young fellow did not become a bright actor. Cibber 
says that this commendation filled him with a transport 
which could scarcely be exceeded by that of a successful 
general. Then Queen Mary ordered the Double Dealer 
to be played for her diversion. Kynaston, the Lord 
Touchwood of the theatre, was at that time too ill to 
act. Who could learn the part in a few hours and 
venture to go on forit? “I'll do it,” said Cibber; the 
authorities accepted his offer, and his success was so 
unequivocal that Congreve paid him a handsome com- 
pliment and had his salary raised to one pound per 
week. Nevertheless, it was not without considerable 
reluctance that the managers permitted him to appear 
as Fondlewife when, in 1695, the Old Bachelor was 
revived. That part had all along been inseparably 
associated with the name of the irresistible Doggett, for 
whom Congreve had written it. Cibber, however, by a 
close imitation of the original and his own rich humour, 
proved an excellent substitute, and Doggett himself, 
seated in one of the front rows of the pit, was royally 
liberal in his plaudits. In 1696, not content with 
Thespian honours, Cibber wrote his Love’s Last Shift 

once translated into French as La Derniére Chemise 

VAmour). Here he triumphed both as author and 
actor. The piece is ably managed and brightly 
written, and his representation of the principal cha- 
racter, Sir Novelty Fashion, was allowed on all hands 
to be very near perfection. 





From this time Cibber was an eminent man. The 
audience, indeed, laughed at him in tragedy, especially 
when as Richard he cried, “A horse, a horse, my 
kingdom for a horse!” but uo one ever contested his 
supremacy in the embodiment of fops and some 
other characters in comedy. His principal works 
are, Love's Last Shift, the version of Richard III., 
Love Makes a Man, She Would and She Would Not, 
The Careless Husband, The Comical Lovers, The 
Double Gallant, The Lady’s Last Stake, The Rival 
Fools, The Non~juror, The Provoked Husband (a portion 
of this piece was by Sir John Vanbrugh), a few poor 
tragedies and pastorals, and the Apology for My Own 
Life. Love Makes a Man and the Careless Husband 
are amongst the best comedies of their time, whether as 
to combination, dialogue, or theatrical effect. The 
second, it may be remembered, was to some extent 
“made” by the Lady Betty Modish of Mr. Oldfield. 
The Non-~juror is Tartuffe under a different aspect— 
“an English popish priest lurking under the doctrine 
of our own Church, to raise his fortune upon the ruin of 
a worthy gentleman whom his dissembled sanctity had 
seduced into the treasonable cause of a Roman Catholic 
outlaw.” In regard to the alteration of Richard II1., 
the audiences of 1700, it is clear, would have denounced 
Shakspere’s “ chronicle” as theatrically ineffective, and 
in reconstructing the piece Cibber simply studied the 
interests of the theatre at which it was to be brought 
out. On the other hand, many of his omissions and addi- 
tions do but little credit to his judgment. The Apology 
for My Life is his best claim upon our admiration. He 
writes with unvarying good-humour, displays modesty | 
without affectation, is ever ready to ascribe alleged 
excellences in his acting to his observation of the acting 
of others, and draws the portrait of his contemporaries 
with a clearness and vigour which have never been 
surpassed. In his controversies with Pope, who sneered 
at him as a dunce, he invariably had the advantage, for 
while his powers of raillery were scarcely inferior to 
those of his adversary, he had a far better command over 
his temper. In company he exhibited “a sprightly 
readiness of wit and repartee,” would join heartily in any 
laugh against himself, and told a story with great effect. 
In his old age domestic troubles came upon him; his 
son Theophilus disgraced him in more than one way, 


‘and his daughter Charlotte insisted upon leading the 


life of a vagabond. He died towards the end of 1757, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey. Not long 
before his death he met Horace Walpole, who said he 
was glad to find him looking so well. ‘“ Egad, sir,” 
replied the carefully-dressed, powdered, and diamonded 
old gentleman, tapping his snuff-box, “at eighty-four it 
is well for a man if he can look at all.” 





EN PASSANT. 


———*o0 


Mr. V. F. Benett-Sranrorp, M.P., writes to The Times with 
reference to the surmise that the early popularity of Shakspere’s 
Richard III. was due in some measure to the patronage of Queen 
Elizabeth, who was pleased ‘to see her grandfather, Henry VII., 
placed in the only favourable light in which he could have been 
exhibited on the scene. “In corroboration of this,” he says, “I 
would state that I have in my library an original edition of 
Holinshed’s Chronicle, 1576, which has been in my family fo 
several generations, and on the fly-sheet commencing Elizabeth’s 
reign is written in ink, in apparently the same hand as Shakspere, 
the following note :—‘ Memo. paide vii-x-x to the Lld Chamber- 
lyne to acte the playe off King Richards the Thirde and wch I 
Played to a vere foole house before our graciouse Ladey Queene 
Elizabethe. By me W. Shakespere.’ Of course, this may be a 


forgery, probably is; but it is evidence of the same idea, long ago 
conceived, that the play was acted in the presence of the Queen 
and before a very full house. 

affects the style of Shakspere.” 


Ir is stated—and the statement may well be believed—that 
on the first night of Richard III. at the Lyceum, Mr. Chippendale 


The writing is of great age, and 
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presented to Mr. Irving a sword which Edmund Kean had 
worn in the same character. There is also a rumour that the 
Prayer-book used by the new Richard in the third act is a gift 
from the Bishop of Manchester, but on this point we shall not 
venture to offer an opinion. Certain it is that last autumn Dr. 
Fraser pointedly adverted at Manchester to the wholesome effect 


which Mr. Irving’s acting is calculated to have upon the public 
taste. 


WE had hoped that the days of open warfare between the 
Church and the stage were passing away, but we must not be too 
sanguine. Recently, at a meeting of the Dumfries School Board, 
it transpired that the boys of the academy intended to play Off 
the Line and Paul Pry. The Rev. Mr. Scott, U.P., insisted upon 
knowing by whose authority the requisite permission had been 
given. The rector, Mr. Cranstoun, endeavoured to appease the 
wrath of Mr. Scott by an assurance that the pieces were innocent 
enough, but it was to no purpose. “The newspapers,” said the 
Rev. Mr. Scott, “say there are two awful villains in the pieces, 
and if the villains are properly represented, the pieces must be 
immoral. I am amazed to find bishops, ministers of the Church 
of Scotland, professors, like Professor Blackie, and newspaper 
editors catering for the theatre. I would ask Professor Blackie to 
mingle his tears—if he has any tears to shed—with those of the 
parents whose sons have been led to the theatre through h’'s 
influence, and are now, it is to be feared, treading the downward 
path.” Mr. Scott prefaced this denunciation of the stage by com- 
paring what he should say to the words by which the Apostle 
spread dismay amongst the goldsmiths of Ephesus. The 
Dumfries School Board, however, are made of less penetrable 
stuff than the ancients. The boys are to have their dramatic 
performance. 

Tuer Shakspeare Memorial Theatre, says the Birmingham Daily 
Gazette, is making satisfactory progress, notwithstanding the 
many impediments to its advance. The Avon inundated the 
foundations, and for a time prevented the working men laying 
the concrete; but within the last few weeks the work has 
advanced most satisfactorily; new foundations have been laid 
several feet below the level of the bed of the river. The building 
is intended to be 100 feet long by 50 fest wide. The first stone 
will be laid on the 28rd April, by Lord Leigh, with full masonic 
honours. To proceed with the library and picture gallery £4,000 
more is required. 

In compliance with the fourth rule of the Lord Chamberlain’s 
recently-issued memorandum to the lessees of the London 
theatres—* All doors not habitually used for exit, but available 
as additional means of escape in case of alarm, to be indicated by 
printed placards in plain characters ”—the lessee of a central Lon- 
don theatre has caused to be printed, in plain characters, on the 
supplementary exit, “This door can be easily forced in case of 
necessary.” 

THE announcement that a short autobiography of “ Barry 
Cornwall” is in the press will be read with widespread satisfac- 
tion. Few students of dramatic literature are unacquainted 
with his tragedy of Mirandola and his Dramatic Scenes. 

Mrs. Bancrort last week gave a reading at the Victoria Tall, 
jn Bayswater, on behalf of the organ fund at St. Michael’s 
Church. Her command over both the pathetic and the humorous 
was unequivocal, although she had not previously appeared in a 
similar character. 

On the anniversary of the railway accident at Abbott’s Repton, 
the grave of Mr. Boucicault’s son, in the cemetery at Huntingdon, 
was covered with flowers, artistically arranged, with the word 
“ Willie” formed in front with shells. 

Tue Figaro states that Mr. Charles Mathews will appear on 
Easter Monday at the Opera Comique. Mr. Hollingshead has 
also arranged a season for Madame Chaumont here. 

Mr. and Mrs. J.C. WILLIAMson are travelling in Italy. When 
last heard of they were at Naples. They are to appear at the 
Gaiety Theatre, Glasgow, on the 12th March. 

Mr. Joun CoLeman has engaged Mrs. Charles Calvert to play 
Ramour in Henry V. during his forthcoming tour with that piece. 

Mr. F. C. Burnann's Artful Cards is in rehearsal at the 
Gaiety. 

Mrs. Hermann Vezrn will open the Globe Theatre on the 
26th instant with W. G. Wills’s play of Cora. Mr. James 
Fernandez is engaged to support her. 

Tue statement that Miss Bessie Hollingshead is about to retire 
from the profession is not, we are pleased to say, correct. 





TALMA ON THE ART OF ACTING. 





In THREE Parts.—Part III. 


“‘T\XPERIENCE had taught Le Kain that all the 

' silly combinations of mediocrity, the contrast 
of sounds, and ranting and raving might evoke great 
applause and many “ bravoes,” but conferred no reputa- 
tion. The amateurs of noise and vociferation fancy 
their souls are wooed, while only their ears are stunned. 
There is a certain number of artists, connoisseurs, and 
intelligent persons who are sensible only to what is 
true and conformable to nature. These persons do not 
like much noise, but an actor’s reputation depends upon 
their opinion, and Le Kain despised those plaudits 
which torment and often distract an actor. He re- 
solved to study only that part of the public who were 
worth pleasing. He rejected all the charlatanism of 
his art, and produced a true effort; he always rejected 
the claptraps which so many others seek to discover. 
He was, consequently, one of the actors the least 
appreciated in his day, but he was the most admired 
by competent judges (savants), and he rendered 
tragedy more familiar without depriving it of its 
majestic proportions. 

He knew how to regulate all his movements and all 
his actions. He regarded this as a very essential part 
of his art. For action is language in another form. If 
it is violent or hurried the carriage ceases to be noble. 
Thus, while other actors were theatrical kings only, in 
him the dignity did not appear to be the result of effort, 
but the simple effect of habit. He did not raise his 
shoulders or swell his voice to give an order. He knew 
that men in power have no need of such efforts to 
make themselves obeyed, and that in the sphere they 
occupy all their words have weight, and all their move- 
ments authority. Le Kain displayed superior intelli- 
gence and great ability in the varied styles of his 
recitation, which was slow or rapid, as circumstances 
required ; and his pauses were always full of deep signi- 
ficance. There are, in fact, certain circumstances in 
which: it is necessary to solicit one’s self before we 
confide to the tongue the emotions of the soul or the 
calculations of the mind. The actor, therefore, must 
have the art of thinking before he speaks, and by 
introducing pauses he appears to meditate upon what 
he is about to say. But his physiognomy must corre- 
spond also with the suspensions of his voice. His 
attitudes and features must indicate that during these 
moments of silence his soul is deeply engaged ; without 
this his pauses will seem rather to be the result of 
defective memory than a secret of his art. 

There are also situations in which a person strongly 
moved feels too acutely to wait the slow combinations 
of words. The sentiment that overpowers him escapes 
in mute action before the voice is able to give it utter- 
ance. The gesture, the attitude, and the look ought, 
then, to precede the words, as the flash of the lightning 
precedes the thunder. This display adds greatly to 
the expression, as it discovers a mind so profoundly 
imbued that, impatient to manifest itself, it has chosen 
the more rapid signs. These “artifices” contribute 
what is properly called by-play, a most essential part 
of the theatrical art, and most difficult to acquire, 
retain, and regulate well. It is by this means that the 
actor gives to his speech an air of truth, and takes 
from it all appearance of measured speaking. 

There are also situations in which a person transported 
by the violence of feeling finds at once all the expres- 
sion he wishes. The words come to his lips as rapidly 
as the thoughts to his mind; they are born with them, 
and succeed each other without interruption. The 
mind of the actor, then, ought to be hurried and rapid ; 
he must even conceal from the audience the 
effort he makes to prolong his breath. This effort 
he must make since the slightest interruption or 
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the slightest pause would destroy the illusion, because 
the mind would seem to participate in this pause.” 
Besides, passion does not follow the rules of grammar. 
It pays but little respect to colons, and semicolons, and 
full stops, which it displaces without any ceremony. 

Le Kain had a long illness a few years before his 
death, and it was to this illness that he owed the 
perfect development and refining of his talents. This 
may appear strange, but it is literally true. There are 
violent crises and certain disorders in the animal 
economy which often excite the nervous system and 
give the imagination an inconceivable impetus. Thé 
body suffers, but the mind is active. Persons stricken 
down by illness have astonished us by the vivacity of 
their ideas; others remember things completely for- 
gotten; others seem to pierce the veil which hangs 
between them and the future. Perhaps Chénier was 
not wrong in saying, 

“Le ciel donne aux mourants des accents prophétiques.” 


When the illness passes away something of this excess 
of sensibility always remains imprinted on the nervous 
system ; the emotions are more profound, and all our 
sensations acquire more delicacy. It would seem as if 
these shocks purified and renewed our being, and this 
was the effect which his illness had upon Le Kain. 
The inaction to which he had been reduced became of 
service to him; his rest was that of labour. Genius 
does not always require exercise, and, like the gold mine, 
it forms and perfects itself in silence and repose. 

He regppeared on the stage after a long absence. 
The audibnce, instead of having to show indulgence to 
a man ¢feebled by suffering, saw him, as it were, 
ascend frm the tomb with a more perfect intelligence, 
seemingly clothed with a purer, more perfect existence. 
It was then that he rejected what his intelligence dis- 
avowed. There were no more cries, no more efforts of 
the lungs, no more of those ordinary griefs, no more of 
those vulgar tears, which lessen and degrade the per- 
sonage. His voice, at once pleasant and sonorous, had 
acquired new accents and vibrations which found re- 
sponsive chords in every heart; his tears were heroic 
and penetrating, his acting—full, profound, pathetic, 
and terrible—roused and moved even the most insen- 
sible of his hearers. 

It was also at this latter period of his life that, 
having acquired a greater knowledge of the passions, 
and having himself perhaps witnessed deep anguish, 
he was the better able to paint it; and if he frequently, 
to express great sorrow, suffered his melancholy and 
dolorous voice to escape through sobs and tears, often, 
too, in the highest degree of moral suffering, his voice 
changed: it became veiled, and uttered only inarticulate 
sounds of woe. His eyes appeared stupid with sorrow, 
and shed no tears, which seemed to be chased back on 
the heart. Admirable artifice! drawn from nature, and 
more calculated to move the soul than tears themselves ; 
for in real life, while we pity those who weep, we feel, 
at least, that tears are a relief to them; but how much 
more is our pity excited at the sight of the unfortunate 
being whom the excess of deep despair deprives of 
rg to express his suffering, and of tears to relieve 

im. 

Le Kain was the creature of passion;t he never loved 
but to madness ; and, it is said, he hated in the same 
manner. 





* The actor ought to accustom himself to take breath before he 
actually needs it, thus inhaling a little at a time; and he may 
often do it without its being perceived in the slightest degree by 
the audience. He will accomplish it the easiest if he slightily draws 
his breath before words beginning with vowels, and if he practises 
this method constantly, he will be able to repeat ten or a dozen 
lines without seeming once to draw breath.— Talma. 

+t In the latter period of his life, he fell desperately in love 
with a Madame Benoit, whom he intended to marry ; and when- 
ever he played, he placed her in the first side wing, and addressed 
to her all the expressions of tenderness and love which he spoke 
to the actress playing with him. 





He will never rise to excellence as an actor whose 
soul is not susceptible of the extremes of passion. In 
the expression of the passions there are many shades 
which cannot be divined, and which the actor cannot 
paint until he has felt them himself. The observations 
which he has made on his own nature serve at once 
for his study and example ; he interrogates himself on 
the impressions his soul has felt, on the expression they 
imprinted on his features, on the accents of his voice 
in the various states of feeling. He meditates on these, 
and clothes the fictitious passions with these real 
forms. I scarcely know how to confess that, in my 
own person, in any circumstance of my life in which 
I experienced deep sorrow, the passion of the theatre 
was so strong in me that, although oppressed with 
real sorrow, and in spite of the tears I shed, I made, 
in spite of myself, a rapid and fugitive observation 
on the alteration of my voice, and on a certain spas- 
modic vibration which it contracted in tears, and, I 
say it not without some shame, I even thought of 
making use of it on the stage, and, indeed, this expe- 
riment on myself has often been of service to me.* 

The contrarieties, the sorrows, and’melancholy reflec- 
tions which an actor may apply to the personage he 
represents, in exciting his sensibility, place him in the 
degree of agitation necessary for the development of his 
faculties. Le Kain thus found, in his own passions, 
display for his talents. As to the odious characters and 
vile passions, of which the type was not in him—for no 
man was more honourable than Le Kain—he painted 
them by analogy. In fact, amongst the irregular 
passions which disgrace humanity, there are some which . 
possess points of contact with those which ennoble it. 
Thus, the sentiment of a noble emulation enables us 
to divine what envy may feel; the just resentment of 
wrongs shows us in miniature the excess of hatred and 
vengeance. Reserve and prudence enable us to paint 
dissimulation. The desires, the torments, and the 
jealousies of love enable us to conceive all its frenzies 
and initiate us in the secret of its crimes. 

These combinations, these comparisons, are the result 
of a rapid and imperceptible labour of sensibility, 
united with intelligence, which secretly operates on the 
actor as on the poet, and which reveals to them what is 
foreign to their own nature—the viler passions of guilty 
and corrupted minds. Thus Milton,a man of austere 
probity, and so full of the divine power, created the 
personage of Satan. Corneille, the simplest and the 
worthiest of men, created Phocas and Felix; Racine, 
Nero and Narcissus. Voltaire has painted the effects 
of fanaticism with a frightful truth; and Ducis, whose 
taste was simple, and whose life was religious, painted, 
in Albufawr, in traits of fire, all the transports of in- 
cestuous love. 

These terminate my hasty reflections on Le Kain and 
our art. I have thrown them together without order ; 
but I hope, in the quietude of silence and repose, to 
resume the subject, and give, for the use of my suc- 
cessors, the result of a long experience in a career 
devoted entirely to the advancement of the beautiful 
art I love so deeply. ; 








AMATEUR THEATRICALS. 


HE Blackheath Dramatic Club last week gave three represen- 
tations of Money at the New Cross Hall for the benefit of 
the Seamen’s Hospital, late the “ Dreadnought,” Greenwich. Miss 
Eleanor Bufton was the Lady Franklin, Miss Blanche Percy the 
Clara Douglass, Mr. J. T. Oliver the Alfred Evelyn, Mr. J. R. 
Taylor Mr. Graves, and Mr. Gordon the Captain Dudley Smooth. 
The Poor Gentleman and State Secrets were played. by the Civil 
Service Rifle Volunteers Dramatic Society, at St. George’s Hall, 
on the Ist inst., in a very creditable manner. 





* Tears generally force the voice to the upper tones, which are 
frequently squeaking, and anything but pathetic ; the actor must, 
therefore, avoid this, and, in his sorrow, adopt only the medium 
tones, which will produce the effect desired—of awaking all the 
sympathies of the hearers. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE BALLET. 
To tHe Eprror or Tur THEATRE. 


IR,—I am a Japanese gentleman of good family, who in the 
course of my travels have but lately arrived in this wonderful 
city of London. I passed seven years at home studying the 
la es and literature of Europe, and my loving parents have 
allowed me to gratify the desire I have long felt to behold the scenes 
and mix with the men described in my books. Now, of all I have 
read, I was most affected by those passages from the lives of 
great men and women preserved in the works of Shakespeare. 
I therefore determined to visit a theatre as soon as possible. A 
fellow-countryman introduced me to an Englishman, who 
accompanied me to the performance. This gentleman gave 
me much information on various subjects, as we sat waiting 
for the curtain to be drawn up. He dilated on the 
prosperity and glory of his country, and chiefly exulted in the 
pure character of the Court, and in the noble severity of the 
morals of English men and women, which, said he, was a lesson to 
the whole world. 

When the flay began, I was not less pleased than I had ex- 
pected. The stage seemed a kind of fairyland, whose life I was 
awhile permitted to look into, and, looking, to forget my own. 
This occupation of the mind I found to be attended with the 
keenest, purest delight of which it was capable. My tastes were 
pleased in turn, my senses charmed, and my innate love of justice 
satisfied. The imagination was aided by every circumstance that 
genius could suggest, and art supply. The stage was spread with 
the richest verdure, relieved by flowers, and shadowed by luxu- 
riant trees. Clouds moved above, the sea foamed in the distance. 
Nay, the most striking phenomena of nature appeared: the winds 
howled by, and the dazzling lightning prepared us for the rollvof 
the thunder. My poet’s words fell from the lips of the fairest and 
most admirable of their sex, and his finest philosophy was adorned 
by the charms of rhetoric and action. Thus far no man could 
find fault with an entertainment requiring the highest faculties to 
a and to enjoy. The aim of the playwright seemed to me 
to be one with that of the preacher, the painter, the poet,—his 
work to include theirs. 

But while the audience still sat breathing the pure air of truth, 
while the noblest lessons were newly cherished in their hearts, 
there tripped in, to the sound of goat-bells, a troop of girls, 
some young and fair, some old and faded, all capering to a tune 
that had nothing but the time kept by the musicians to recommend 
it. For their faces it does not matter, no one looked at their 
faces apparently. But their dresses seemed to be contrived, not 
to hide nakedness, but rather to discover or suggest it. Every 
male heart throbbed with a sensation of pleasure—or of shame, 
and every female face was at once concealed behind a lorgnette. 
I —— that these were women divorced for unchastity, but 
my friend said, “ No,” laughingly, and told me they were mostly 
young, unmarried girls. ors | him how, then, such an indecent 
spectacle could be defended, to which he replied, with some little 
hesitation, “that it illustrated the poetry of motion.” Upon 
this I observed the dancers more carefully, but could not 
find that any poetical thought was suggested to me by their 
motions. Indeed, with the exception of one whose postures 
were much more lascivious than those of her companions, 
I could not perceive that any of them had great skill, even in 
dancing. But I noticed that one young girl, whose lips were 
tightly compressed, and her face suffused with blushes, continually 
hung back, hiding herself behind her companions. On mentioning 
this to my companion, he laughed, and replied, “that she would 
soon lose her bashfulness, and equal the rest in audacity.” He 
informed me that women had great difficulty in finding employ- 
ment in London, and suggested that perhaps she had been 
obli to take to this in order to support herself, or a poor 
mother. I asked what she would do when the theatre was closed 
for the season; but my friend only shrugged his shoulders by 
way of reply. Upon this, I resolved to find her out, and prevent 
the destruction of her modesty—which we, in Japan, consider to 
be woman’s chief charm—if a little of the money my parents 
had given me could prevent it. I remembered the touching story 
of Voltaire, of the beautiful maiden who sacrificed her honour to 
save her lover's life, and afterwards died of shame and grief. I 
felt sure that my good, dear mother and sisters would fondly 
embrace me when they should hear what I had done. 

I now looked round on the audience, who were all intently 
regarding the ballet-dancers. In a box opposite to me sat a 
handsome middle-aged wife, with her Re eg Behind them 
was a young lady whom I took to be their daughter, her fan 
in the hand of a bold and licentious-looking youth, wearing 
moustaches thicker and larger than I had ever seen. I wondered 
whether two such amiable-looking beings, with bodies decently 
covered, could be aware of such things as my friend had just 
told me. The lines of the Satirist occurred to me :— 


“ But you, perhaps, expect a modish feast 

With amorous songs and wanton dances graced ; 
‘When sprightly females to the middle bare, 
Trip lightly o’er the ground and frisk in air ; 











Whose pliant limbs in various postures move, 

And twine and bound as in the rage of love. 

Such sights the languid nerves to action stir, 

And jaded lust springs forward with this spur ; 
Virtue would shrink to hear this lewdness told, 
Which husbands now do with their wives behold.” 


After the dance was concluded I blamed my ‘friend for 
upholding such an entertainment; upon which he told me 
that the public taste required it, and that the manager, though 
he might not approve, must not dispute that taste, or he 
would be ruined. This seemed to me to be hardly consistent 
with his assertion that the tone of public morality was higher in 
England than in other countries, and I therefore told him that I 
was surprised to find such unjustifiable boasting in the English 
character. He appeared much nettled at this remark, and 
asked me what the managers were to do. I then suggested that 
if such exhibitions must be provided, they should be performed 
last: of all, that | oe gentleman might have the oppor- 

e 





tunity of leaving the theatre without witnessing it. Upon this 
we parted. I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Hr Se Wuane. 
COMEDY. 





M* GEORGE MEREDITH has delivered a lecture at the 
London Institution on “ The Idea of Comedy.” This lecture, 
he said, was designed as an introduction to the study of comedy. 
He dwells especially on the uses of the comic spirit, which he 
defined as the genius of thoughtful laughter. Perhaps a chapter 
on farces might be more entertaining, but what he was to 
treat of was quite distinct from farce. There were men whom 
Rabelais would call agelasts, or non-laughers, whom we should, 
rhaps, style Puritans; and at the other extreme were the 
hyper-gelasts or Bacchanalians—ever-laughing men. Neither 
of the two classes would relish the “Rape of the Lock” or the 
Tartuffe. The Bacchanalians cannot understand our speaking 
seriously of comedy, and the Puritans deem it immoral to do so. 
Our English comedy of manners under the Merry Monarch was 
Bacchanalian beyond the Artistophanic example. In the middle 
path only between the Puritans and the mindless roisterers, 
who would both smother a good thing, should we walk safely. 
Our English idea of a comedy of manners might be imaged in a 
blowsy country hoyden putting on the city madam with all her 
native rawness peering through the French polish. If we believe 
that idle, meaningless, unwise laughter is the best of recreations, 
significant comedy, which calls forth thoughtful laughter, and 
makes us better men and women, will seem pale and shallow in 
comparison. In that Caroline age female modesty was protected 
at the play by a fan. That fan was the flag of the epoch 
which gave, in the so-called comedy of manners, a comedy of 
Samoeide manners under city veneer, and was as empty of the 
comic idea as a mask without a face behind it. It was not 
public: caprice, as Elia seems to have thought, but a betterin 
state of things when the fan with the eyelet-holes [was pitch 
away. That fan brained the Wycherley school of comedy. A 
like fate, though from the other side of the house, befel the 
heavy and tearful drama with the moral tacked to it, like a rod 
frightfuller than that wielded in the pulpit. Mr. Meredith next 
spoke of the French school of stately comedy, to which, as John 
Stuart Mill said, that nation owes its better knowledge of men and 
women. Moliére followed Horace, and marked the manners of 
his age, but without raw, realistic painting. He etherialised his 
characters. Our English school has not clearly imagined society. 
True, we have good literary comedies, pleasant to read, and now 
and then to see acted. They were chiefly drawn from the Greek 
Menander through the Roman Terence. Shakspeare is a well- 
spring of characters saturated with the comic spirit, with more 
blood-life than was to be found anywhere else. They are of this 
world, too, but of this world enlarged to our embrace by great 
poetic imagination. They are creatures of the woods and wilds, 
not grouped and toned to pursue a comic exhibition of the 
narrower world of society. Tad he lived in a less heroical and 
later period, he might have turned to the painting of manners as 
well as of man. The crowding of the French nobles to the Court 
of Louis XIV. was politically a misfortune, but it was a boon to 
the comic poet. It was then shown how Moliére availed himself 
of the opportunity, and there followed critical appreciation of his 
greatest plays, especially the Tartuffes, Les Femmes Savantes, and 
the Misanthrope. Moliére was in modern times what Menander 
was to the Greek and Roman world—the Prince of comic poets. 
M. Sainte-Beauve conjures up the ghost of Menander, saying “For 
the love of me, love Terence.” Molire, like Menander, idealised 
upon life. The foundation of their types is real and in the quick, 
but they painted with a spiritual strength, which is the solid in 
art. This idealistic conception of comedy gives breadth and 
opportunities of daring to comic genius—an assertion of which 
shansdente of illustrations was given. Italian comedy gave many 
hints for a Tartuffe, but they were already found in Boccaccio, as 
well as in Machiavelli. Spanish comedy was next glanced at by the 
lecturer ; but further east there was a total silence of the comic 
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muse, although the Arabs were intensely susceptible to the 
comic, as the “ Arabian Nights” proved. ‘there had been plenty 
of fun in Bagdad, but there would never be civilisation there 
until comedy was possible in that city, which the Oriental 
seclusion of females seemed to forbid any hope of for a long time 
to come. Speaking generally, the English were most in sympathy 
with the Primitive Aristophanic comedy, in which the comic is 
capped by the grotesque, irony tips the wit, and satire is a naked 
sword. The English excel in satire, and are racy humourists ; 
they like hard-hitting with a moral aim behind it. But the 
comic spirit was different from both humour and satire. Our 
capacity for comic perception might be gauged by our ability to 
detect the ridicule of those we love without loving them less, 
and to welcome the hint. The comic was the governing spirit 
which awakens and barbs with an aim the powers of laughter, 
but it is not to be confounded with them. Mr. Meredith 
illustrated the distinctness of comedy from satire and 
humour by reference to Fielding’s “Jonathan Wild,” 
whose grumbling at the unfairness of his conviction by 
twelve men of the opposite party was neither humour nor satire, 
but was intensely comic. eae had great powers of satire 
and humour, fused at times to irony, but he took an anti-social 
position, directly _— to the comic. “ When he begins to 
philosophise,” said Goethe of him, “ he is a child.” One excellent 
test, the lecturer said, of the civilisation of a country was the 
flourishing of comedy, and the test of a true comedy is its calling 
up thoughtful laughter. If we believed, as every sane man must, 
our culture to be founded on common sense, we could not hel 
feeling sure that the big round satyr’s guffaw of olden times 
would come again, but in the finely-tempered smile, or silvery 
laughter of the comic spirit. That spirit is not hostile to the 
tic, witness Chaucer, Shakspere, and the ‘ Comus” of Milton. 
ensitiveness to the laugh is a step in civilisation, so is shrinking 
from laughter. Audience and poet became better through the 
lessons of comedy. How much ability was now drifting with the 
tides in novel-writing, pun-hatching, and journalism. Names 
would occur to them of those who had the power to produce good 
work in comedy—Mr. Tom Taylor, Mr. Gilbert, and Mr. Burnand. 
The blame for the low state of comedy among us lay not with 
authors, but with the public. 





THE CHURCH AND THE STAGE. 





ie Rey. C. C. Coe recently gave a lecture at Bolton on 
Macready. “‘ Have I acted well? Have I been the 
person ?’ was Macready’s idea of success. For this three things 
were necessary. First, a man must realise the character and 
circumstances of the person whom he had to represent, sympa- 
thise with him, understand him, feel for him. Then he must use 
the technical skill of his calling, and exhibit on the stage what 
he felt, so as to make others feel. He must study the ex- 
pression of actual life as limited by the artificial conditions of 
the stage, and if a man went no further than that he would 
achieve a great success. In addition to this, the actor ought 
to feel the part for which he had prepared, and not depend 
upon culture and drill alone. Macready lived throughout the 
day the character that he was to represent at night. 
He declined engagements, and at this price aequired the 
lasting fame of one who had devoted himself to the most 
exacting demands of his art. If only managers would purify the 
stage from whatever was gross, and the space behind the scenes 
from whatever was licentious ; if only plays could be so mounted 
and illustrated that, so far as outward seeming was concerned, 
the old past might once more live and breathe before our eyes; 
if only the actor came to his work as the actor in the Ammergau 
Mystery might be — to do—finding his all-sufficient reward 
in hearts converted from selfishness, purified from sin, and awak- 
ened to enthusiasm—the player would be able to realise the ideal 
of his profession :—‘ Whose end, both at the firstand now, was 
and is to hold as ’twere the mirror up to nature.’ But this 
was not enough unless the public at large were also prepared 
to appreciate so great and Sodowe a gift, for it might be that 
such acting would fall without effect upon a multitude more 
ready to applaud obscenity than to appreciate purity. It 
might be that an age might become so se in the study 
of fact as to be able to discern the lesson which was taught 
by fiction. It might be that people would still have too much of 
the leaven of Puritanism in their hearts to permit them con- 
scientiously to countenance the Drama. But he had faith in the 
pore that they would respond in time to the efforts of a genuine 
ramatic art. The recent utterance of the ever-fearless if ever- 
speaking Bishop of Manchester tended to show that there need be 
no divorce now, as certainly there was not once, between the 
Church and the Drama; while the hospitality recently exhibited 
by the Lord Mayor of London might be ve as an expression, 
so far as it went, of the desire to give the player the social status 
which his calling, if properly proved, most justly demanded.— Era. 





Tux “Antigone” of Sophocles, with Mendelssohn’s music, is 
to be played on the 10th March, at the Royal Academy of Music. 
Mr. Ryder and Miss Evelyn have undertaken to recite the parts. 





THE JAPANESE THEATRE. 
From the Yedo Hanjoki (“Journal of the Prosperity of Yedo”). 


—oo— 


HE theatre is called Shibai (sitting on sodden ground), or 
Kabugi in our country. I hear that in the year of Daido 
(A.D. 806), in the reign of Tenno-Heijo, the ground near the 
pond of Surasawa, which is at Namato, suddenly gave way, and 
from the locality issued forth a thick poisonous smoke, which 
killed all the people who came under its influence. In order to 
clear the atmosphere from this poisonous vapour, a great fire was 
made near the spot, and the Sambaso dance was performed before 
the gate of the temple Kofukuji, where the ground was sodden. 
This is the origin of the name of Shibai, or theatre. It is stated 
in Toku Nifongi, that in the reign of Tenno Toba (A.D. 1108) a 
skilful dancer named Iso-no Tenji instituted the dances known as 
Otokomai, Shirabioshi, and Kabugi. In the first year of Kan-ei 
(A.D. 1624), Saruwaka Kanzaburo, having received permission 
from the Government, opened a theatre at Nakabashi-machi, 
Yedo; but in the 9th year of Ran-ei it was removed to Nin- 
giocho. In the fourth year of Kei-an Messrs. Miyako and 
Ichimura completed and opened their theatre, which was after- 
wards removed to where it now stands (Fukiyacho). 

A notification on the walls of the theatre informs the public 
that it opens at seven o’clock a.m., and closes at six.p.m. As the 
dawn of day breaks in the east, the sound of music breaks upon 
the ear. The first part of the performance is the dance of 
Sambaso, in which Mr. Nakamura represents Shutendoji (a sake- 
drinking boy, or legendary monster). Mr. Ichimura acts the part 
of Hichifukujin, or the seven wealthy gods; while Mr. Morita 
takes upon himself the representation of Shojo (an animal with a 
human form, exceedingly fond of drink, and supposed to belong 
to the ourang-outang tribe). The sun has by this time risen, and 
the streets assume their customary bustle. The country people 
partake of an early breakfast, and then set out for the theatre ; 
and the young girls hastily complete their toilet, in order to be 
present at the commencement of the first play, and very soon the 
people arrive in such numbers that the gates of the theatre have 
to be closed. 

On the middle of the stage stands a house, having an upper 
story on the left side. On the right is a gate, between which and 
the house is a garden. A lamp hangs from the eaves of the 
middle room, lighting the verandah. The night is very calm. 
Yuransoke, taking advantage of being alone, produces and reads 
a letter which he has received from his lady-love, totally oblivious 
of the fact that Okaru, who is upstairs, is also reading it, letter 
by letter, by bringing her mirror into such a position as to reflect 
the letter upon the glass; neither is he aware that Kudayu, who 
has secreted himself under the floor, close to him, is stretching 
forth his body, and reading the contents of the letter. Thus 
one document was being read by three different persons at the same 
time. While the different actors in this scene are engrossed upon 
the same object an ornament from the hair of Okaru falls upon the 
ground, and startles the possessor of the letter. He immediately 

ides the epistle behind him, and, looking up, perceives Okaru. 
The man under the floor is also startled, and secretes himself 
more securely. (At this juncture loud applause arises from the 
spectators.) Okaru arranges her disordered dress, and, smiling, 
addresses Yuranoske,—* What are you doing there ?” He replies, 
“Tam cooling my hot cheeks in the breeze, as they are inflamed 
from the number of cups of sake you have compelled me to drink.” 
“ Well, then,” he answered, “I have something to tell you, and 
as I cannot ascend to you, you must descend to me.” “ Yes, I 
understand,” said the damsel, and was about to descend, when 
Yuranoske prevented her by saying that if she went through the 
other rooms she would be stopped by the jesters, who would 
compel her to drink more sake; and, seeing a ladder, he fetched 
and placed it against the verandah of the upper story, remarking 
to the girl that she could come down by that means. “ Oh! what 
are you doing ?” exclaimed the girl; “I am not accustomed to 
descending a ladder, and it looks very dangerous.” “ You might 
have said so,” he retorted, “when you were younger.” “ Don’t 
talk nonsense,” she replied, as she commenced the descent; “ it 
shakes as much as a boat on the water.” “No wonder,” laugh- 
ingly replied the man. (A more elaborate description of this 


‘scene is given in “Chiushingura; or, the Loyal League.”) 


At this momenta disturbance occurs among the spectators, 
and the children run towards the stage in such confusion that 
Yuranoske and Okaru are genuinely surprised this time, and 
Kudayu cannot remain any longer concealed, so comes forth. 
Such disturbances do not last long; and, after peace has been 
restored, the programme is proceeded with. 





Oxip Pray-Briis.—A curious collection of theatrical prints, 
lay-bills, views of theatres and other public buildings long since 
Secaliaked, was sold by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge, 
on Monday: last. Among them were:—Interior of Drury-lane 
Theatre in 1775, by Pastorini—£2. 16s. ; exterior and plan of the 
same, water-colour drawings, by Francia Schnebbelie and W. 
Thomas—£2. 16s.; Drury-lane play-bills from 1725 to 17¥8, in 
which appear Garrick, Kemble, Woodward, Mrs. Clive, Mrs. 
Jordan (ler first apearance as the Country Girl),—13s. Others 


in which Garrick appears in Henry IV. and Macbeth, and as 
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Pierri, Kitely, Posthumus, Sciolto, &c., with Edmund Kean’s 
first appearance, Foote, Liston, Miss Stephens, Madame Vestris, 
sold in parcels from a few shillings to £2. 5s. each. Interior of 
Covent Garden Theatre in 1763, with curious prints descriptive of 
the O. P. Rows, by G. Cruikshank,—13s.; the English Opera- 
house, Strand, before the fire, and the New Lyceum, drawings,— 
£3. 12s. ; the Adelphi in 1814, and bills of the old “Sans Pareil” 
—13s.; the New Strand, late Burford’s Panorama,—17s. ; Coburg 
Theatre, interior, showing the glass curtain, drawings by Schneb- 
belie,—£3. 3s.; the New Brunswick Theatre, before and after the 
fall and destruction of the building, February 28, 1828, with 
bill of the Royalty with name of Noster Braham, October 30, 
1787,—7s. ; the Pantheon, interior and the ruins after the fire, 
January 14, 1792, by Rowlandson,—£1. 8s.; Westminster Theatre, 
Broadway, drawing of interior, 1832,—£3. 1s.; New London 
Bridge Theatre, opened 1825,—£3. 8s.; Orange Theatre, Pimlico,— 
£3. 3s.;. Sans-Souci Theatre, Leicester-place, and portrait of 
Charles Dibdin,—10s.; New Queen’s, Windmill-street, Haymarket, 
interior,—£1.15s.; New City, Cripple ate, 1832,—£3. 3s.; Sussex 
Theatre, Marylebone,—11s.; Pavilion Wissicions, Portman-street, 
Lisson-grove,—£2. 4s.; Clarence Theatre, King’s-cross,—£1. 2s. ; 
Amateur Theatres, at Catherine-street, Strand, and Stratford- 
place, Oxford-street, with bills, 10s.; the Kent Theatre, Ken- 
sington,—£3. 1ls.; The Authentic Account of the Shakespearian 
Forgeries, &c., by W. H. Ireland,—the confessions of Ireland, 
with alterations in his handwriting and a private letter of his to Mr. 
Debrett, the publisher, with his miniature onivory by S. Drummond, 
A.R.A., and, a leaf of the paper with the fig water-mark that 
excited so much notice in the progress of the forgeries,—£2. 10s. 
The Frogmore féte, as written by W. H. Ireland, 1802, at 
the request of Princess Elizabeth; the MS. of his “Seven 
Ages,” with the expunged announcements of Iveland’s only 
ge appearance, and copy of verses delivered on the occasion,— 

5s. A set of forty-six Spanish etchings by Goya, with portrait 
of the artist, sold for £4. 4s. 

Tur TureaTre 1n Servia.—A Belgrade correspondent of the 
Times writes to that paper:—The Belgrade Theatre has been 
oe for a few performances for the benefit of the poor of 
the city, and also one benefit night for the actors. The 
piece on the opening night was a “patriotic tragedy,” in 
which a tremendous amount of powder was burnt, and the 
Turks were utterly defeated at every collision. It was rather a 
sadly-grotesque contrast to the real operations in the Morava 
Valley. The apathetic character of the natives was strikingly 
illustrated by their behaviour during the performance. They sat 
like statues through the “ patriotic” addresses and conflicts, and 
the little applause that was heard came from the few foreigners 
present who felt sympathy for the efforts of the actors. This 
national peculiarity is in the way of the Servians becoming a 
dominant race. Foreign enterprise and example introduced into the 
country will educate the children into an exceedingly intelligent 
and docile population, and when they are freed from the chronic 
laziness of their ancestors there is no reason why the Servians 
should not develope into one of the most prosperous and peaceable 
nations in Europe. e Bulgarians are no more dominant or 
warlike in their natures than the Servians, but they are far more 
industrious, and possess a national tendency to develope material 
prosperity which will enable them to outstrip the Servians when 
they are placed upon equal terms in the race towards a national 
position. 








CaLpERon.—The enthusiasm for poetry felt the Spanish 
people does not decline, and the mimic life de iota on their stage 
is a fair indication of their literary p 88. e drama of to-day 
is healthier, more poetic, and more original, since the fashion of 
wholesale adaptation from the French has been abandoned, and 
men of talent and culture turn their attention to dramatic com- 
position. The young king and his widowed sister grace the 
theatre often with their presence, and essay to cleanse the 
Spanish stage of scandals which augured no good for the moral 
health of the rising generation. On the 17th of January, 1600, 
Calderon was born, and on the same day of the present year a 
grand “funcion” was given in the Teatro Espafiol, at Madrid. 
Every one of note in literature, art, and society ‘assisted, and con- 
siderable enthusiasm was evinced at the reading of some verses by 
Seior Carlos Coello.— Atheneum. 
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RURY LANE. 


Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. F. B. Cuatrerton. 


At 7. 
HIDE AND SEEK. 
At 7.30, 
THE FORTY THIEVES: 
Pantomime, 
By E. L. Blanchard. 

The Vee Family, Misses H. Coveney, 
C. Jecks, Mdlle Bossi, Mr. F. W. Irish. 
Double Harlequinade. Mr. Beverley’s 
Scenery. Mr. Cormack’s Fanciful Ballet. 
Meyden’s Music. 





COVENT _GARDEN. 
At 
THAT RASCAL PAT. 
At 7.45, 
ROBINSON CRUSOE : 


Pantomime. 

Messrs. F. Cook, Rogers, Glover, the 
Brothers Raynor, Waite, Doughty, Lauri, 
G. Thorn, Viellon, and Selbini, Xe. ; 
Mesdames Pauline ” Markham, Bouverie, 
Singleton, Hamilton, Alice Mansfield, &c. 
— and Transformation by Telbin. 





LYceum THEATRE. 


7.45, 
RICH ARD’ ITl., 
Shakspeare’s Historical’ Play. 
Mr. Henry Irving and Miss Bateman. 





PRINCE OF WALES’S ROYAL 
THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manageress, Miss Marir 
Witton (Mrs. BANCROFT). 
At 8, 
PERIL: 
Comedy, 
By Victorien Sardou. 

Mr. Kendal, Mr. Arthur Cecil, Mr. 
Sugden, Mr. Kemble, Mr. Teesdale, Mr. W. 
Younge, Mr. Newton, and Mr. Bancroft ; 
Miss Madge Robertson (Mrs. Kendal) 
Miss Buckstone, Miss Hertz, and Mrs. 
Leigh Murray. 





HEATRE ROYAL, 
HAY er eT. 
At 
FOLLOW THE * EADER: 

Miss Lafontaine, Miss Irwin, and Mr. 
Herbert. 

At 8.30, 

PYGMALION AND GALATEA. 

Mythological Comedy, 
By W. 8. Gilbert. 

Messrs. Siedbtene. Howe, C. Harcourt, 
Braid ; Mesdames I. Hodson, M. Terry, 
M. Harris, and Mrs. Chippendale. 

Concluding with 
BIRDS IN THEIR LITTLE NESTS 
AGREE 





RoOvat ADELPHI THEATRE, 
if 


At 
LITTLE GOODY TWO-SHOES, 
Pantomime. 


At 9, 
SHAUGHRAUN : 
Drama, 

By Dion Boucicault. 

Messrs. Charles Sullivan, 8. Barry, W. 
Terriss, F. Tyars, J. G. Shore, H. Vaughan ; 
Mesdames Rose Coghlan, Hudspeth, Taylor, 
C. Nott, Everard, Ke. 

At 8, 


Q UEE 
BIORN : 


Messrs. Dymott,G. Coventry, C.Howard, 
PD. Stone, and Signor Mottino; Miss Cora 
Stuart, Mdlles. Christine Corandi, C. 
Riccobuono, Miss Clare, Miss Warwick, 
Mrs. Grosvenor, and Mrs. Fitzinman 
Marshall. 





a>) T HEA T R gE 
on ACRE. 





THE THEATRE. 


(Fes. 13, 1877. 











R°YAL PRINCESS’S 
THEATRE. 
At 6.45, 

THE DAY AFTER THE FAIR. 
Mr. H. Jackson ; Miss F. Leslie. 
At7 .30, 

JANE SHORE: 
Historical Drama, 

By W. G. Wills. 

Miss Heath, Mrs. A. Mellon, &c.; 
Messrs. S. Emery, H. Sinclair, H. Russell, 

T. W. Ford, &c. 
At 10, 


THE MAGIC FLUTE. 
The Martinettis. 





AIETY THEATRE, STRAND. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Joun 
HOoLLINGSHEAD. 


At 7.10, 
semuen BACH ELOR. 


7.45, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
Mr. Toole, Mrs. Leigh. 

At 8.30. 

ROBERT MACAIRE, 
At 9.30, 

THE CRITIC. 
Messrs. Toole, Bishop, Young, Collette ; 

Misses Leigh, Phillips, &c. 


ROxAL STRAND THEATRE. 


& . 
KEEP YOUR TEMPER. 
At 7.45, 
AMONG THE BREAKERS: 
Comedy. 

Mr. John 8S. Clarke, Messrs. Grahame, 
Turner, &c.; Mesdames Venne, Brunell. 
At 9, 

TOODLES 
Mr. Clarke ; Miss Meni: 


and 
THE LYING DUTCHMAN: 
Burlesque. 
Messrs. Cox, Marius, Taylor; Mesdames 
Venne, Williams, &e. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 
At 7.45 


SQUABBLES: 
Two-Act Comedy. 
By — Coyne. 


THE INVISIBLE PRINCE: 
Extravaganza, 
By J. R. Plane hé. 

Miss Jennie Lee, Mesdames Louise 
Willes, Rachel Sanger, Beverley, Vining, 
Tloward, Steel, and D. Drummond ; 
Messrs. George Barrett, Beveridge, 
Edwards, F. Harcourt, T. Pa four, and 
E dgar Br uce. 














AUDEVILLE THEATR a 
Sole Lessees and Managers, 
Messrs. D. James and T. THORNE. 
At 7.30, 

A WHIRLIGIG i. 
At 8. 
OUR BOYS: 
Comedy, 
By Henry J. <— 
Concluding with 
A FEARFUL FOG. 

Messrs. William Farren, Thomas Thorne, 
C. W. Garthorne, J. P. Bernard, Day id 
James ; Mesdames Amy Roselle, Kate 
Bishop, Nellie Waters, Cicely Richards, 
Sophie Larkin, &c. 





ATIONAL STANDARD 
THE -—— 
At 
OPEN SES. AME ; 
Or, caeaae the Forty Robbers of the 
Magic Cave: 
Pantomime. 

Mesdames Rose Bell, A. Thomson, 
F. Taylor, and Laurie ; Messrs. J. Barnum 
and Cyrus Pell. Scenery by Mr. R. 
Douglass. 





()PERA COMIQUE THEATRE, 
Strand. 
Under the Management of 
Mr. Joun HotiresHeap. 
At 7.10, Farce. 
At 7.20 
THE PROMPTER’S BOX: 
Drama, 
By Henry J. Byron. 
Messrs. ven, Royce, Maclean, Soutar, 
Barnes, Charles, &c.; Misses Litton, 


Young, &e. 
At 9.15, 
THE BOHEMIAN G’YURL, 
Burlesque, 


By Henry J. Byron. 
Misses Farren, Vaughan, &ec.; Messrs, 
Terry, Royce, &c. 
1876 and 1877 


M ® 
AMERICAN TOUR. 
SAN FRANCISCO, January 22nd to 
February 17th; 
and PHILADELPHIA, March 12th. 
Permanent Address, 
Simmonds & Wall, 10, Union-square, N.Y. 


Vk: J. L. TOOLE, 
GAIETY THEATRE, 
Every Evening. 


i R. DION BOUCICAULT, 
NEW YORK, January, 1877. 
Address—London : 326, Regent-street, W. 
New York; 20, East Fifteenth-street. 


ME. ELL, 


Address, HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


ME. . FURNEAUX COOK, 
THEATRE ROYAL, 
COVENT GARDEN, every Evening. 
Disengaged in March. 

Opera, Opera Bouffe, Concerts, and 
Oratorios. 

Letters to be addressed, 

Junior Garrick Club. 

M®& GEORGE HONEY, 
Letters to be addressed— 


Junior Garrick Club. 
M Re 


SOTHERN’S 

















HORACE WIGAN 
At Liberty. 


ainsi 206, Euston-road. 


ME. JAMES F ERNAN DEZ 
Disengaged. 
Address, Junior Garrick Club, Adelphi- -ter. 
R. CHARLES HARCOU RT, 
As PYGMALION, in “ Pygmalion 
and Galatea.” 
HAYMARKE T THE ATRE. 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 
Special advantages to Members of the 
Profession. 

Sets from £1 guaranteed for articulation 
and masticulation, and adjusted perfectly 
painless, the extraction of stumps or loose 
teeth not being necessary. Every kind of 
teeth from one to a complete set made on 
the premises at one third the usual cost. 
Old artificial teeth repaired, remodelled, or 








Purchased. Testimonials may be seen on 
application. 
Mr. W. PARKIN, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 
1, KEPPEL STREET, RUSSELL 8Q., 
LONDON, W.C. 
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